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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
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HE Paris session of the United Na- 

tions General Assembly opened a 
short time ago in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and gloom. The calm search for 
peaceful solutions to dangerous prob- 
lems was lacking. Instead, there were 
stormy accusations and expressions of 
bitter hatred. The delegates seemed 
more anxious to speak abusively of their 
opponents than to dispel the gathering 
clouds of war. 

At this point Anthony Eden, British 
Foreign Secretary, brought a new spirit 
into the discussion. He called for “a 
truce to name-calling and angry words,” 
and for “a fresh start on the real road 
to peace.” He practiced his own ideas 
in his attitude toward the Soviet Union. 
He did not denounce the Russians in 
harsh bitterness, but asked quietly and 
reasonably that the nations get to work 
on the problems before them. 

In this address, Mr. Eden played the 
part of a statesman. There is little 
hope for peace unless or until the men 
who govern the destinies of nations 
learn to negotiate in a calm and truth- 
seeking spirit. 

Perhaps Foreign Minister Eden’s rea- 
sonableness may accomplish little, for 
the poison of hatred and fear has already 
spread throughout the earth. Russia 
may take a position so uncompromising 
as to block the road to peace. But there 
is everything to gain and little to lose 
by the adoption of “a truce to name- 
calling.” Diplomats, like private citi- 
zens, are more likely to succeed if they 
are reasonable and courteous. 

This is a matter of great importance. 
We are living in an age which urgently 
calls for discussion ... conference... 
negotiation. If the leaders of the vari- 
ous nations learn to discuss their differ- 
ences calmly and fairly and in good 
spirit; if these leaders acquire and prac- 
tice the art of clear 
thinking and compe- 
tent group discus- 
sion, if this hap- 
pens, our hopes for 
peace will become 
brighter. 

We need “a truce 
to name-calling’’ 
and to discourtesy, 
not only among 
world statesmen, 
but among all peo- 
ples everywhere. The student in school 
may well practice that art. One may 
seek the facts and truth fearlessly with- 
out surrendering a single principle. If 
he is on the right side, he may, if neces- 
sary, refuse to give an inch in present- 
ing his arguments. He will be all the 
stronger, however, if he keeps on the 
side of fairness and courtesy, and if 
he avoids language which is insulting 
and provocative. 

In an international conference, where 
so much is at stake, where war or peace 
may come from the sessions of diplo- 
mats, it is not easy for anyone to hold 
his temper. This is especially true when 
certain governments resort to insolence 
as they have done at times. 

It is hard, in a smaller way, for ordi- 
nary citizens to maintain a disciplined 
mind and tongue. But the calm and rea- 
sonable approach, if used, can help im- 
mensely in solving disputes between 
friends, relatives, labor and manage- 
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ment, political leaders, and nations. 








THREE LIONS 


THE DANUBE RIVER flows many miles through the Soviet-dominated lands 


of southeastern Europe, and part of its course runs through Yugoslavia. 


Despite 


the Yugoslav break with Moscow, boats of the Soviet Union and her satellites 


still travel within Marshal Tito’s country from time to time. 


Their crews, how- 


ever, are allowed practically no chance for contact with the people of Yugoslavia. 


Yugoslavia’s Position 


Communist Nation Is Bitter Foe of Russia and Could Help the 


Western Powers in a Showdown with Soviet Union 


UGOSLAVIA, though she _ has 

had a Communist government 
since the close of World War II, is 
assuming an increasingly important 
role in the struggle against Soviet ag- 
gression. Her dictator, Marshal Tito, 
is both a Communist and a bitter foe 
of Soviet Russia. 

During his first few years as ruler 
of Yugoslavia, Tito was allied with 
Russia. He broke off relations, how- 
ever, when Soviet leaders told him 
how he must run his country so it 
could best serve the other Communist 
lands. Tito insisted that Yugoslavia 
should look out for her own interests 
first, and should run her own affairs 
without outside interference. 

Ever since the break, Russia and 
the nations she controls in eastern 
Europe have been threatening to in- 
vade Yugoslavia and overthrow Tito. 
Soviet leaders fear that Yugoslavia’s 
example may cause other countries 
under their control to try to break 
away and be independent. 

There are several reasons why Tito’s 
foreign enemies have probably not 
attacked his country so far. For one 
thing, they know that his soldiers are 
tough and are experts at waging war 
in Yugoslavia’s rugged mountains. 
Secondly, Russia knows that we have 
been giving increasing aid to Yugo- 
slavia, and that there is a good chance 
we will fight on her side in case she 
is attacked. 

Since 1948, we have sent food, ma- 
chinery, and raw materials to Yugo- 
slavia—items she has badly needed 
in her efforts to recover from the 
war, to start modernizing her farms, 
and to build new industries. This 
year we have begun to send her weap- 
ons as well. 





Supporters of our aid to Tito argue 
as follows: “The chief danger to us 
and world peace is not communism 
within a nation but instead Communist 
aggression. We could even work with 
the Soviet leaders if they would not 
try to force their system on the rest 
of the world. Tito is as much op- 
posed to aggression as we are, and 
he can be a valuable ally in checking 
further Soviet expansion.” 

Critics of cooperation with Tito 
reply: “No Communist dictator can 
be trusted. Tito might or might not 
wholeheartedly support us and our 
allies in case of war with Russia. By 
aiding him, we are helping to 
strengthen communism in southern 
Europe, and later on we shall regret 
having done so.” 

The Yugoslavian story continues on 
pages 6 and 7. 


HIS REAL NAME is Josip Broz, but 
he is best known as Tito, dictator of 


ACME 


Yugoslavia. Tito is a skilled military 
leader. His forces, fighting from their 
mountain strongholds, caused the Ger- 
man invaders of Yugoslavia constant 
trouble during World War II. Tito 
took control of his country after the war. 





What Young Men 
Face in Future 


Congress Will Consider Adding 
Universal Military Train- 


ing to the Draft 


ILITARY service is a subject 

that is uppermost in the minds 
of young men today. Since the war 
in Korea broke out, more than 700,000 
male youths have been drafted. If a 
proposal for universal military train- 
ing is carried out, 800,000 young men 
may go into uniform each year. 

The likelihood that they may soon 
be called for military training has 
introduced a note of uncertainty into 
the lives of these young men. Yet the 
situation is not as confused as it may 
seem to some. There are many guide- 
posts by which youths can tell to some 
degree about their future. In the 
remainder of this article we are an- 
swering some of the questions most 
frequently raised about military 
training. 


Why are young men being drafted 
into military service? 


A peacetime draft was started in 
1948 because of the threat of Com- 
munist aggression in many parts of 
the world. The invasion of South 
Korea by Communist forces in June, 
1950, convinced our leaders beyond 
doubt that U. S. armed forces must be 
speedily built up. Today there are 
slightly more than 31% million men in 
service, more than double the number 
at the outbreak of the Korean war. 
The present goal is said to be about 
4 million. 


What does the selective service law 
require of young men? 


At the age of 18, they must register 
with their local draft boards. They 
may then, between the ages of 18% 
and 26, be inducted for two years’ 
military service. Exactly when one 
may be called depends on the armed 
forces’ demands for men and the sup- 
ply available in any local district. 
Draft boards are often able to give 
registrants a rough idea of when they 
may be called. 


Will everyone 
called into service? 


Those who do not meet® certain 
physical or mental standards are re- 
jected. However, if additional men 
are needed at a later date, standards 
may be lowered. Then those who have 
been rejected are re-examined. If 
they meet the new standards, they are 
called into service. 

Deferments are granted for various 
reasons. Veterans of World War II 
are deferred, except for those who 


who registers be 


served only a very short time. Men 
with dependents are generally de- 
ferred, but married men _ without 


children cannot be deferred now ex- 
cept in cases of extreme hardship. 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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Draft and UMT 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Men holding jobs vital to the defense 
effort may be deferred. Some students 
ure deferred. It is up to the local 
draft shall be 
deferred and who shall not be. 


board to decide who 


who have 


Are high 
2 


reached draft age called into service? 


High school deferred 
until they graduate or until they reach 


school students 


students are 
the age of 20, whichever comes first. 
To keep their deferred status beyond 
must do satis- 
in their studies. 


the age of 18%, they 


factory work 


students withdraw 


Are forced to 
from college or postpone their college 


work for military service? 


College students with special scho- 
lastic aptitude are allowed to continue 
their Only in this way, 
our government feels, can the nation 
sufficient supply of 
scientists, and other highly 
educated people for the future. 

A college student may be deferred 
if he ranks scholastically in the upper 
half of freshman class, in the 
upper two thirds of the sophomore 
class, or in the upper three fourths of 
the junior class. 

Even though he is not in the neces- 
sary upper portion of his class, he 
may still be deferred if he makes a 
satisfactory score on a special exami- 
nation given several times a year by 
the government. He may take the test 
only once. 

Information on future examina- 
tions is available at local draft boards. 
When the special test was given for 
the first time last spring, 63 per cent 
of those taking it passed. 


education. 


be assured of a 


doctors, 


the 


Should school students who 


intend to enter college in 1952 take 
the test nert month? 


h igh 


No. Only those already enrolled as 
full-time college students may take 
the test. High students are 
not eligible to take it. 


school 


How, then, who 


to enter college 


may those intend 
next fall get defer- 
ment ? 


High school planning to 
enter college next fall will no doubt 
be able to do so before they are 
drafted. Most college freshmen are 
about 18. No one is called into service 
before he is 18%. Furthermore, local 
draft boards—who call up older regis- 
trants first—have usually not been 
forced as yet to call into service those 


seniors 


under 29 

Once they are in college as full-time 
students, they will be automatically 
deferred for the rest of the academic 
vear. During that year they may 
establish their future deferment in 
either of the two ways already men- 
tioned. 

“Deferment,” it should be noted, 
does not mean “exemption.” It means 
that a registrant shall have his serv- 
ice postponed. However, he remains 
liable for service until he reaches the 
Once his education is com- 
pleted, he will be expected to serve 
years in the forces, if 
needed and if physically fit. 


age of 35. 


two armed 


What is required of those called 


into service? 

Those who are inducted serve two 
vears in the armed forces. They re- 
ceive starting pay of $75 a month. 
After they are released from active 


service, they must join the reserves 
for six years, which will require a 
little additional training on certain 
evenings, weekends, and during the 
summer. 


Are any changes likely in the pres- 
ent program? 


There is a possibility that a pro- 
gram of universal military training 
may be adopted. Such a program was 
recently recommended by a _ special 
commission. It will be presented to 
Congress in January. It is impossible 
to say at this time just how UMT and 
selective service might be “fitted to- 
gether” by Congress. 


How does the proposed UMT pro- 
gram differ from the draft? 


Under UMT, practically all young 
men would receive six months’ train- 
ing in a National Security Training 
Corps shortly after reaching the age 
of 18. There would be very few defer- 
ments allowed. 

Those taking part in the program 
would not be considered members of 
the armed forces, and during their 
training period would not be eligible 
for combat. However, they would be 
trained for military service. Insofar 
as possible, they could choose the 
branch of the service—Army, Navy, or 
Air Force—in which they desired to 
receive their military instruction. 

While enrolled under UMT, each 
youth would receive $30 a month. 
Upon completing his training, each 
one would enroll in the reserves for 
7% years. As a member of the re- 
serve, he would not be subject to the 
draft, nor would he be called back into 
service except in case of all-out war. 


Why is universal military training 
being advocated at this time? 


Top defense leaders think that UMT, 
as a long-range project, is preferable 
to the draft. They say it would assure 
us of a trained reserve at all times, 
would discourage our enemies from 
threatening the peace, would eliminate 
unfair aspects of the draft (since 
UMT would grant very few defer- 
ments), and would prove less expen- 
sive than the draft in the long run. 

Various objections to UMT have 
been put forth and will undoubtedly 
be heard again in January when the 
matter comes before Congress. Some 
say that UMT goes against American 
traditions and would give the military 
too much authority over our country. 
Others favor the idea generally but 
say that it should be postponed until 
the world is in a less critical situation 
than is the case today. According 
to this latter point of view, 6 months’ 
military training is not enough for 
now, and the armed forces need to be 
able to draft men into the regular 
fighting forces. 

The commission which drew up the 
UMT program has proposed that it be 
started in a limited way by training 
60,000 youths a year. However, since 
most officials agree the draft will still 
be necessary for a time, these ques- 
tions are raised: Would it be fair for 
some young men to take only six 
months’ training at the same time that 
others were being drafted for two 
years of service? Or should UMT be 
postponed, perhaps, until the draft pro- 
gram has been brought to an end? 
These are expected to be 
threshed out when Congress meets. 


issues 


What about women in the services? 


During World War II, women proved 
that they could fill numerous non- 
combat jobs in the armed services as 


well as, or better than, men. Today 
the women’s branches are undergoing 
a big expansion. 

Right now there are about 41,000 
women in uniform. In the next 7% 
months, it is hoped to recruit an addi- 
tional 72,000. Nurses are in particu- 
lar demand, but there are dozens of 
other types of jobs available. The 
women’s branches of the services de- 
pend entirely on volunteers. 


How may young men facing the pos- 
sibility of military training best pre- 
pare for what may lie ahead? 

Do not let the possibility of military 
service “panic” you into making 
hasty, unwise decisions that you will 
later regret. Go ahead with the school 


or work plans which you think will be 
best for you and which you would 
have followed if there had not been a 
draft. 

If you go to college, do as well as 
you can, but don’t worry yourself sick 
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about whether you stay in the top half 
of your class or pass the examination 
which may win you deferment. Of 
course, it would be better to be able 
to finish your college education un- 
interruptedly; but if you can’t, you 
may profit more than you think you 
will from military service; and you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are contributing a real serv- 
ice to your country. 

The important thing is not to waste 
time or to let yourself become con- 
fused and worried during the waiting 
period before you are drafted. Mest 
of us wish that conditions today were 
more settled—that it was possible to 
plan ahead with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty. The best hope of achieving 
a more stable life, however, is for all 
of us to keep our heads, to do each 
job confronting us as well as we can, 
and to accept our responsibilities, 
whatever they may be, calmly and 


courageously. 
4’ 
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INTERNATIONAL NEW 


SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES of the United States begins this way. 
New recruits take an oath that they will faithfully perform their military duties, 
and thus they become members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marines. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


ARRIVING at Fort Dix, New Jersey, to start their Army service, these young 
men are bewildered as to what the coming weeks and months have in store for 
them. Before long, however, they will feel at home in their new duties and routines. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
CHEER UP, and have some coffee and cakes. At Fort Dix, which is a typical 
induction center, the Army welcomes its new recruits with refreshments. Later 
the men attend lectures that help to acquaint them with military life. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


THE UNIFORM is altered to fit by a 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
EACH SOLDIER has an interview with 
a job expert. The Army tries to put 
all its soldiers in the type of military 
work they can do most efficiently. 


tailor. A good soldier learns to take 
pride in his appearance, and in the fight- 
ing organization to which he belongs. 












































































































































DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PHYSICAL EXERCISE is an important part of the soldier’s basic training. 
Log-lifting, shown above, builds strong bodies, and it also teaches teamwork. 
Army recruits spend most of their time in outdoor activities. 











HE National Wildlife Federation 

of Washington, D. C., has announced 
its annual Conservation Poster Con- 
test—open to all students from the 
seventh through the twelfth grades. 
Contestants will be divided into two 
groups according to their grade in 
school. Cash prizes ranging from $10 
to $250 will be awarded. The contest 
closes January 31, 1952. 

The purpose of the contest is to in- 
terest young people in saving our 
natural resources—especially the for- 
ests, soil, and wildlife. Each poster 
must carry a conservation slogan, but 
no other writing should appear on it. 
The judges’ decision will be based on 
the importance of the subject chosen, 
on originality, and on art work. 

If you would like to compete, write 
for the complete rules to Poster Con- 
test, National Wildlife Federation, 
3308 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 10, D. C. 

* * * 

Plant hunters, sent out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are finding 
new crops for American farmers. In 
the western United States, for exam- 


Science in the News 


ple, farmers are having good luck with 
alfalfa brought here from Turkey. 
The hay is able to resist insects. 

Other crops from abroad which are 
being grown successfully in the United 
States include cotton from Mexico, 
dates from Africa, wheat from Aus- 
tralia, and oats from Uruguay. 

* * * 


A group of British scientists will 
begin a study of Greenland’s icecaps 
early next summer. They plan to stay 
in the cold frozen area for a year or 
more. In addition to this survey, the 
expedition will also test new Arctic 
equipment. The latest in cold-weather 
clothing and shelters will be given a 
try-out by the British expedition. 

> £- & 


The black mud which lies along the 
riverbeds in East Pakistan may offer 
that country a new, cheap fuel. When 
the rivers are low, large quantities of 
the mud are available. Geologists say 
that the mud is composed largely of 
carbon, and that it will burn when it 
has been dried out. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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Why are we giving aid to other na- 
tions when our own country is in great 
need of help? We are hardly strong 
enough to defend our own borders against 
invaders, yet we are helping other lands 
build up their defenses. I think we 
should make ourselves strong before we 
send any aid to people in other parts of 
the world. LOREN JONES, 

Zanesville, Ohio 


Merely to say we must stop crime in 
our country is not enough. The only way 
in which we can really wipe out vice and 
corruption in our nation is by getting 
each individual citizen to work against 
crime every day. 

Peccy WICKAS, 
Chappaqua, New York 
* 


I am glad to hear that efforts are 
being made to bring Italy into the United 
Nations. I think we should also try to 
help change the Italian peace treaty so 
that Italy can become an equal member 
of the world family of nations. 
BARBARA LOCHT, 

Lincoln Park, Pennsylvania 





I am strongly opposed to a program 
which would call for the conscription of 
all Americans for defense work in time 
of all-out war. During World War II, 
citizens worked as a team without being 
forced into certain jobs. There is no 
reason why Americans wouldn’t do the 
same thing again if another war came. 
Conscription for jobs is a big step toward 
dictatorship. Date RICHARDS, 

Scituate, Massachusetts 
* 

To win the next war, if it comes, we 
must ask a/l Americans to do defense 
work. Without universal conscription, 
I doubt whether we would be able to turn 
out enough defense equipment to stop a 
powerful enemy. 

AUDREY FREDERICK, 
Cass City, Michigan 
* 


The United States should try to spread 
freedom and help stop communism 
throughout the world. This can be done 
only by helping to improve living stand- 
ards in other nations. 

GERALD ROBERTSON, 
Burnham, Illinois 








Your Vocabulary 











Match the italicized word in each 
sentence below with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. The use of archaic (ar-kay’ik) 
tools in Yugoslavia affects agricultural 
production. (a) old or ancient (b) 
new or modern (c) complicated (d) 
simple. 

2. Discontent among the farmers 
has retarded (ré-tar’déd) Tito’s pro- 
gram to modernize farming. (a) 
speeded (b) entirely stopped (c) 
slowed (d) added to the cost of. 

3. Tito usually makes laconic (luh- 
kon‘ic) statements. (a) wordy and 
bragging (b) brief (c) muttered and 
confused. 

4. To say that fidelity (fi-dél’i-ti) 
is required of all military officers, 
means they must (a) be loyal and 
faithful to our country (b) wear the 





right uniform at all times (c) know 
the Rules of War by memory. 

5. When a country is under martial 
(mar’shawl) law, it (a) is ruled by 
married men (b) suspends all criminal 
laws (c) is under military rule. 

6. It was argued that a program 
for Universal Military Training would 
be of dubious (di’bi-iis) value. (a) 
doubtful (b) great (c) little (d) no. 


7. It was also argued that such a 
program should be considered as a 
requisite (rék’wi-zit). (a) unneces- 
sary (b) necessary (c) too expensive 
(d) hard to administer. 


Corporal. This word came to us in- 
directly from Rome by way of France. 
The French took the Latin word caput, 
head, changed it to caporal, and used 
it to indicate military rank. A corporal, 
then, is a “head” man in our Army, 
though his rank actually isn’t very 
high. 
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India and U. S. 


Are India and the United States on 
opposite sides of the fence when it 
Eastern 
India’s Prime Min- 
ister Nehru emphatically declared in 
Trumbull 
Times a short time 


comes to dealing with Far 
problems? “No,” 


talks with newsman Robert 
of the New York 
ago. 

Actually, India with the 
United States on most Far Eastern and 
Indian 
Both nations, he said, 


agrees 


global policies, the leader 
pointed out. 
are working for world peace, and are 
strongly opposed to Soviet efforts of 
trying to force communism on other 
lands. 
India and the United 
States do not see eye to eye on all Far 
Eastern questions, Nehru told the re- 
America, for example, feels 
communism will be strengthened if 
the Chinese Communists are seated in 
the United Nations. But India believes 
Russia’s hold over China may be 
broken if we show the Chinese Com- 
munist government some friendship. 
This and other foreign policy differ- 
ences, Nehru concluded, represent dis- 


Of course, 


porter. 


agreement merely over the methods by 
which the two countries seek to carry 


out their common aims. 


Top Party Leaders 


Democratic and Republican Party 
groups throughout the nation are now 
buzzing with excitement and activity 
as they get ready for next year’s Presi- 
Special workers are 
busily drawing up campaign strategy 


dential race. 


which they hope will put their party’s 
choice for Chief Executive into the 
White House in 1952. Other officials 
are collecting funds needed to carry on 
nation-wide political campaigns. 
Supervising these and other party 
activities are Guy Gabrielson for the 
Republicans, and Frank McKinney for 
the Democrats. From separate head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., each of 
the political chiefs tries to keep local, 
and national party groups work- 
Moreover, the two 


state, 
ing as a team. 
preparing plans 
for opening the Presidential nominat- 


political leaders are 


ing conventions to be held in Chicago 

next July. 
Though the 

cially busy at this time, they have a 


party heads are espe- 


big job on their hands even when not 
preparing for a Presidential election. 
The top executives of the nation’s two 
big political 


parties help numerous 





DIRECTORS OF STRATEGY tat the two major palates. parties. 








tory of the Week 
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, 


INTERESTED SPECTATORS at a track-and-field meet for school children in 


Seoul, Korea. 


Schools are re-opening in the war-torn city which served as South 
Korea’s capital before the Communist invasion. 


Seoul was occupied by North 


Korean troops for a long time, but at present it is firmly in United Nations hands. 


candidates work for victory at the polls 
from time to time. Too, the party 
leaders try to keep their political 
organizations strong between election 
years. 

Chosen chief of the Republican 
Party some two years ago, Gabrielson 
is a lawyer and a business executive 
in private life. McKinney, selected by 
Democratic leaders to head his party 
late last month, is a banker and busi- 
nessman from Indiana. Despite out- 
side activities, both men devote most 
of their time to the many duties in- 
volved in their political jobs. 


Uninformed Voters 


“What you don’t know may destroy 
vou.” With this dramatic statement, 
George Gallup, who is well known for 
conducting 
all of us to take an active interest in 
helping to solve the big national and 
world issues of the day. Unless we 
understand everyday problems, Gallup 


yublic opinion polls, asks 


declares, we shall not be able to assist 
in making the decisions necessary to 
guide our country through these criti- 
cal times. 

Sample polls taken in many parts of 
the country reveal that we are “woe- 
fully ignorant” of important matters, 
the public opinion 
According to recent surveys, for ex- 
ample, it was found that only 2 out of 


researcher says. 


AN NA MMITTEE 
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McKinney (left) recently became chairman of the Democratic National Com- 


mittee. 


Guy Gabrielson (right) heads the Republican National Committee. 


Both 


men will be extremely busy as their parties prepare for the 1952 election. 





3 voters polled knew that Dean Ache- 
son is our Secretary of State. Only 
4 out of 10 Americans in another 
sample poll knew where Iran is located, 
and still fewer voters were aware of 
the Middle Eastern land’s oil dispute 
with Britain. 


You Can Help! 


Prices are still going up! Merchan- 
dise which cost $1 before the outbreak 
of the Korean war now sells, on an 
average, for about $1.10, and further 
price boosts are expected in the weeks 
ahead. In fact, Price Stabilization 
Director Michael DiSalle recently an- 
nounced that certain household goods 
and some foods will soon have higher 
price tags than before. 

The national government’s economic 
control program has helped to slow 
down the over-all upward trend in 
living costs, and it has halted price 
But official 
attempts to stop inflation have thus far 
failed, 

What can you as an individual do 
about rising prices? Eric Johnston, 
who has held the post of Economic 
Stabilizer but who is about to leave it, 
tells us that the best way to halt the 
march of inflation is to buy only the 
things we need. Each student can help 
himself and his country by buying 
only what is absolutely necessary, and 
by urging his parents and friends to 
do the same. If Americans cut down 
on purchases, prices may come down 
in time as competition for available 
items is lessened. 


increases on some goods. 


Trouble in China 


A reign of terror is costing the lives 
of thousands of China’s citizens, ac- 
cording to news reports from that un- 
happy land. Nationalist Chinese leader 
Dr. Tsiang recently told the United 
Nations that the Communist rulers 
have killed more than 11% million citi- 
zens in China within the past 12 
months. 

From scattered bits of information 
—eyewitness accounts, official and un- 
official news reports, and other data— 
the free world is getting a grim pic- 
ture of life in China today. In some 





instances, persons who have committed 
no crime, but who are disliked by the 
local Communist “boss,” are said to be 
shot without a trial. In other cases, 
citizens are tried and sentenced to 
death by frenzied mobs who are led by 
special Communist agitators. Charges 
against the condemned citizens are 
usually flimsy. 

Despite widespread executions and 
threats of punishments, a number of 
Chinese people are still fighting for 
freedom inside their country. Small 
organized armies are reported to be 
battling Communist troops in southern 
China and in other parts of the vast 
Far Eastern land. 


Andrei Vishinsky 


“From thunderous outbursts against 
the free nations he switches to soft- 
spoken peace propaganda with the 
same ease that a person turns the knob 
of a radio.” That is the way a leading 
statesman describes Russia’s Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky, who has 
been hurling propaganda attacks at 
democratic countries during this 
month’s United Nations meetings in 
Paris. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister for 
nine years before he became Russia’s 
top foreign representative some two 
years ago, Vishinsky heads his coun- 
try’s delegation to the UN General 
Assembly. The acid-tongued Com- 
munist leader is a familiar figure at 
assembly meetings, having attended 
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ANDREI VISHINSKY, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Soviet Union. He has been 
serving as Russia’s chief spokesman at 
the United Nations General Assembly 
meeting in Paris. 


part of all sessions since they opened 
in January, 1946. 

A brilliant lawyer, the Soviet official 
became known for his merciless at- 
tacks on opponents of communism even 
before he appeared at UN meetings. 
As government prosecutor during the 
celebrated Moscow treason trials in the 
1930’s, Vishinsky, then a law profes- 
sor, violently denounced his fellow 
citizens who were accused of anti- 
Stalinist activities. 


Middle Eastern Plan 


The United States is now taking 
new steps to help the citizens of Middle 
Eastern lands improve their living 
conditions. About 160 million dollars 
has been set aside to boost crop pro- 
duction and to increase the industrial 
output of Egypt, Israel, Greece, Iran, 
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THE UNITED NATIONS General Assembly is using these buildings for its present series of meetings in Paris. 
low, U-shaped structure was set up especially for the UN sessions. 






























WIDE WORLD 


The 





Representatives of the 60 United Nations members, 


now gathered in Paris, are discussing major international problems and trying to bring the world a little nearer to genuine peace. 


and other neighboring countries. It is 
hoped that the aid plan will help over- 
come the Middle East’s growing hos- 
tility toward western nations. 

Under the over-all direction of the 
Mutual Security Administration 
government agency which supervises 
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our foreign assistance programs—the 
Middle Eastern aid plan is headed by 
Edwin Locke, a former New York 
banker. Locke, who recently took over 
his new job, helped the nation step up 
its arms production in World War II. 


Europe’s Economic Battle 


European members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization are now 
bracing themselves to tackle new eco- 
nomic problems caused by the heavy 
cost of rearmament. Leaders of some 
NATO countries have already asked 


citizens to tighten their belts another 
notch to help pay for defense. 

Despite certain efforts to economize, 
these European nations are finding it 
harder and harder to keep the effects 
of a stepped-up arms production plan 
from wrecking their economies. Brit- 
ain and other countries are planning 
to ask for additional American assist- 
ance to help them meet their defense 
bill. Next January, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill is scheduled to dis- 
cuss the question of aid to England 
and other matters with President 
Truman. 

Meanwhile, NATO leaders have low- 
ered the defense goals for member 
countries to ease the strain on their 
economies. The new over-all plan calls 
for a_ well-equipped, highly-trained 
NATO army of about 30 divisions by 
the end of next year. Original defense 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Many people figure that the best way 
to prepare for the possibility of war is to 
get a new Car. 

* 

“Do you realize,” said a man in a cafe- 
teria to a stranger across the table, “that 
you .re reading your paper. upside 
down?” 

“Of course I realize it,” snapped the 


stranger. ‘Do you think it’s easy?” 


* 


Many people can remember all the de- 
tails of a story except the names of the 
people they’ve already told it to. 


* 


Jack Carson was recalling some excit- 
ing fishing adventures: 

“My muscles of sinewy steel were more 
than a match for this denizen of the 
deep,” he boasted. “Finally, after three 
hours of struggle, exhausted but trium- 
phant, I landed this ferocious monster.” 

“Ferocious monster!” sneered his 
nephew. “I saw a picture of the fish you 
caught. At most it must have been six 
inches long.” 

“All right,’’ conceded Carson, “but in 
three hours of fighting, a fish can lose a 
lot of weight.” 


“What is a flood?” asked the kinder- 
garten teacher. 
“I know,” said Bobby. “It’s a river 
that’s too big for its bridges.” 
* 


It isn’t always clear what our role in 
the international picture is, but the part 
being played by our “roll” is pretty obvi- 
ous. 

















Philbrick, I’d like to challenge 
you to the next dance.” 


“Miss 





blueprints asked for 90 battle-ready 
divisions by 1954. (Troop divisions 
vary in size. An infantry organization 
may include some 18,000 
while an air-borne division may con- 
tain about 12,000 men.) 

There is a sharp difference of opin- 
ion over whether an armed force no 
larger than the one now contemplated 
would be able to offer effective resist- 
ance to Russian aggression in the 
event that it occurs. 


soldiers, 


A Worthy Cause 


It is Christmas Seal time again. 
From now until Christmas Day, the 
brightly colored seals will be sold 
throughout the United States to help 
fight tuberculosis. Many schools will 
have special booths to collect funds for 
their local Tuberculosis Association. 

Money raised through the sale of 
Christmas Seals is used to help some 


half million Americans who are af- 
flicted by tuberculosis, and for re- 
search to help combat the disease. 


Moreover, funds are used for educa- 
tional campaigns, which, in many 
cities, urge citizens to submit to chest 
X-rays so that tuberculosis may be 
detected early and its spread pre- 
vented. 


Lawmakers Abroad 


A number of the nation’s legislators 
are studying world problems at first 
hand. About out of every five 
congressmen is already in a foreign 
land, or is planning to go abroad very 
Historical Backgrounds, 


one 


soon (see 
page 8). 

Because the lawmakers are on offi- 
cial business, their expenses, for the 
most part, are being charged up to the 
taxpayers. Some citizens criticize the 
congressional trips as a waste of 
money. Other people feel that first- 
hand knowledge of world conditions 
will help the congressmen make wise 
decisions when they return to Wash- 
ington. 








SPORTS 











FEW years ago a slender high- 
school youth from Maumee, Ohio, 
applied for entrance to Princeton Uni- 
versity. He was interviewed and his 
high-school record was studied. Later 
a university official noted on a filing 
card: “Fine boy. Excellent record. 
Has played football and other sports 
in high school. But too small to play 
college football.” 

Today the official chuckles over the 
incident. The boy that he predicted 
was too small for college gridiron play 
was Dick Kazmaier. sports- 
writers think Kazmaier is the out- 
standing college player of 1951. He is 
being chosen for many All-American 
teams. 

Dick didn’t let his lack of weight 
hold him back. For three seasons he 
has been the spark plug of the Prince- 
ton eleven. Since he entered college, 
he has taken on about 15 pounds, but 
Yet his 
play this year has made him one of 
the most publicized athletes in the 
country. 


Some 


even so, he only weighs 170. 


Kazmaier is a _ real triple-threat 
back. He is a good kicker, a remark- 
ably accurate passer, and a superb 
runner. One of his outstanding per- 
formances the 
Cornell game this fall. He completed 
three for touch- 


came in Princeton- 


15 out of 17 passes 


downs. He ran for two more touch- 
downs. During his three seasons on 
the Princeton varsity, he has gained 


close to 4,000 yards through running 


and passing. 


Dick’s brilliance stems largely from 
his driving ambition to make himself 
player. 


a better According to his 





DICK KAZMAIER, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, is one of the top football play- 
ers of the year, and is on most of the 
All-American player lists. 


coach, the slim halfback is always ask- 
ing questions in trying to 
figure out the very best way to carry 
out a play. He is not satisfied with 
anything less than perfection. 


practice, 


Dick has no intentions of playing 
pro football. He is a good student and 
is specializing in the study of psychol- 
ogy. He hopes to go into personnel or 
industrial-relations work. 
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- FARMING is the occupation of about four fifths of the Yugoslav people. 
The above scene, in which corn is being shelled by hand, is typical of 
Yugoslav agricultural methods. The farmers raise much less than they could if 
they had modern equipment. Before World War II, according to estimates, it 
took five farmers in Yugoslavia to produce as much as one farmer could raise in 
Denmark, or as two could produce in Germany. Marshal Tito has planned to 
modernize the farms, but is not yet making much headway. Meanwhile, some of 
Tito’s measures have made him unpopular with the rural people. For one thing, 
he has forced a great many of the farmers to pool their land and work together 
on big collective farms. Second, he requires crop and livestock raisers to sell 
large quantities of their grain, wool, and certain other products to the govern- 
ment at extremely low prices. This fall, farmers have been showing their dis- 
pleasure by planting smaller wheat crops than usual, and a food shortage may result. 
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2 STREETS AND BUILDINGS in some of Yugoslavia’s cities are fairly 
* modern, as this scene from Belgrade—the capital—indicates. One of 
Marshal Tito’s great hopes has been to modernize the cities still more and to 
industrialize the nation. This ambition led to the break with Stalin, who wanted 
Yugoslavia to remain chiefly a supplier of farm products and raw materials for 
other Communist lands. At present Yugoslavia manufactures textiles, matches, 
chemicals, cement, a few metal products, leather goods, and paper. She is pro- 
ducing roughly twice as much coal, steel, cement, and electric power as she was 
just before World War II. Industrial output, though, is still very low. The 
larger factories and business enterprises in Yugoslavia are government-owned. 








WIDE WORLD 


3. TITO’S PROGRAM for developing a stronger Yugoslavia demands hard 


labor. Thousands of boys and girls have helped in the building of new 
roads and railroads. On most of Yugoslavia’s construction projects, the work 
must be done with the simplest of tools. Heavy machinery is desperately 
needed in Tito’s country, and some is now being obtained from the United States 
and other western nations. A few years ago, the Yugoslavs bought their machinery 
from Soviet-controlled countries. About 20 million dollars’ worth, ordered and 
paid for in Czechoslovakia before the Tito-Stalin break, has never been delivered. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 

YUGOSLAVIA is at odds with most of her near neighbors. Her rela- 

tions with Italy are strained by a dispute over possession of the Adriatic 

port of Trieste. Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria, on the eastern border, are 

Soviet satellites, and their soldiers fight frequent skirmishes with Yugoslav 

frontier guards. Moscow-controlled Albania, in the southwest, is hostile toward 

Tito. In all the world, the Tito regime is the only government that is both Com- 

munist and anti-Soviet. Tito claims that his Communist neighbors, directed by 

Russia, are preparing to attack Yugoslavia. He has asked the UN to deal with this 
threat to his country and to the peace of Europe. 





ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION BLACK STAR 


LIVING CONDITIONS have always been poor in Yugoslavia, and they 

have been especially severe since the beginning of World War II. New 
clothing is hard to get, most people are badly dressed, and many youths are shoe- 
less. Numerous commonplace items such as pins and needles are very difficult 
to obtain. Normally the Yugoslavs get enough food, but last year their country 
experienced a crop failure and famine. We came to their aid with about 70 
million dollars’ worth of food. Railway police at the Greek-Yugoslav border are 
shown in the picture at left, examining a shipment of U. S. flour that was sent to 
Tito’s country under the famine relief program. The Yugoslav government 
gave wide publicity to the fact that America was giving help in time of need. 
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GALLOWAY FROM BLACK aR 


é. A YUGOSLAV HARBOR on the Adriatic coast. Yugoslavia is a little larger than Wyoming in area. In THE ARMED FORCES of Yugoslavia, 
the northeast is a fertile plain, where the nation’s best farm land is located. About half of the country is according to recent estimates, contain 
hilly and mountainous. In the mountains are found three of Yugoslavia’s most valuable resources—her forests, about half a million well-trained men. Their 
which cover about one third of the land; her rushing mountain streams, which could be harnessed to produce elec- principal weakness has been a lack of good, mod- 
tricity; and her rich mines. Among the chief products of the mines are copper, coal, gold, mercury, iron, bauxite, ern equipment. Now the United States has 
lead, and zinc. These and other minerals are sold abroad in sizable quantities to help pay for the foreign products started sending weapons to the Yugoslavs in 
which the nation needs. Besides furnishing minerals, the mountains form an important part of Yugoslavia’s order to help them overcome this weakness. : 
defenses. It was in the mountainous areas that Tito’s forces held out against the Germans during World War II. Should we, at the same time, clearly state that 


From their hilly hideaways, the Yugoslavs fought courageously, and they would do so again if their nation were we would go to war if Yugoslavia were attacked? 3 
attacked. While the mountains help the country in many ways, travel across them is difficult, because there are few Many Americans oppose such a commitment, M 
good roads. This makes it hard to carry goods between the inland cities and the Adriatic seaports. while others think it might help prevent war. 
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EVANS FROM THREE LIONS aa ] FROM BLACK STAR 
THE PEOPLE of Yugoslavia are proud and nationalistic. To raise 9 BASKETBALL, swimming, fishing, and mountain climbing are among the 
enthusiasm for his regime, Tito promotes parades and celebrations, and * sports that Yugoslav young people enjoy. At school, meanwhile, they 
he presents himself as a champion of Yugoslav independence. Nevertheless, many can study a wide variety of subjects, including agriculture, science, and engineer- 
{ of the country’s 16 million inhabitants oppose the communistic methods he uses ing. Yugoslav youths are eager to learn about the operation of machinery, and 
in dealing with political and economic problems. To win public support, Tito is the country’s most popular magazine for boys is a publication called “Loko- 
trying to reduce the harshness of his regime. He has given local groups of motiva.” Before World War II, it is estimated, about 40 per cent of the Yugoslavs 
workers a voice in managing state-owned industries. He is setting up a new could not read or write. In recent years, there has been considerable emphasis 
court system under which—it is claimed—accused persons will get real justice. on the establishment of schools, and so illiteracy is declining. Yugoslav spokes- 
Rules against criticizing the government are less drastic in Yugoslavia than in men say that Tito’s government is depending less than before on youths’ work 
Soviet-controlled lands. Tito does not, however, permit free elections. brigades, so that young people can spend more of their time in school. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Office Mechanic 


HE repairing of office machines is 

a sma!] but important, and often re- 
warding, branch of mechanical work. 
It includes the servicing of the better 
known machines —typewriters and 
adding machines—as well as work on 
the more complicated accounting- 
bookkeeping machines and the 
punched-card accounting and calculat- 
ing equipment. 

Your duties as an office machine 
repairman would be to dismantle the 
equipment, look for defects, replace 
worn parts, and put the devices back 
together. 

If you worked on the punched-card 
accounting and calculating machines, 
you would not only repair the ma- 
chines, but you would also wire the 
control panels that must be set up each 
time the machines are used. 

Your qualifications should include 
mechanical ability, a high degree of 
manual dexterity, patience, good eye- 
sight, and the ability to do accurate 
work. 

Your preparation for work on ma- 
chines other than the punched-card 
accounting and calculating devices 
could be obtained in one of three ways. 
You could go to a vocational school; 
take one of the courses that are some- 
times given by manufacturers in the 
field; or start as a helper in a repair 
shop and learn by working with ex- 
perienced men. No matter which path 
you choose, you will find that long ex- 
perience will be necessary before you 
are qualified to work alone. 

To service the punched-card equip- 
ment, you would have to be trained by 


one of the two companies that manu- 
facture the machines — Remington 
Rand, Inc., or the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation (IBM). 
Because work on the machines is diffi- 
cult, the two companies usually require 
that applicants for training have two 
or more years of study in electrical 
or mechanical engineering. After they 
learn the work, the servicemen usually 





me 


work for the company that trained 
them. 

Wages of office machine repairmen 
yary from place to place. In the smaller 
localities, they range from $50 to $75 
a week; in the larger communities, 
from $55 to $100 a week. Men who 
service the punched-card accounting 
equipment earn from $6Q to $115 
a week. 

Advantages of a career in this field 
include the good wages and the fact 
that office machine repairmen have 
almost constant employment. In bad 
times as well as good, office machines 


get out of order and a repairman 
must be called in. 

Disadvantages include the fact that 
it is sometimes hard to break into 
the work. Repair shops and the manu- 
facturers accept for training only the 
number of men they think will be 
needed in the future. 

Advancement opportunities are open 
to office machine repairmen. Some 
set up their own shops after they have 
become thoroughly experienced in the 
work. Supervisory positions are open 
in the larger repair shops. The manu- 
facturers often employ repairmen for 
sales positions. 

Additional information on this field 
can be obtained from several sources. 

Local repair shops and the local of- 
fice of your State Employment Service 
can tell you about opportunities for 
training in your community. Person- 
nel at local sales offices of office ma- 
chine manufacturers can tell you 
about training courses the manufac- 
turers offer. To locate these sales 
offices, look under “Accounting Ma- 
chines,” “Adding Machines,” and “Cal- 
culating Machines,” in the classified 
section of your local telephone direc- 
tory. 

A booklet discussing work in the 
office machine field can be secured 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for 
“Employment Outlook for Business 
Machine Servicemen,”’ Department of 
Labor Bulletin No. 892, in ordering 
and enclose 15 cents in coin. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Shrinking World 


ORE than 100 members of Con- 

gress are either touring various 
parts of the world, or have just re- 
turned from foreign lands. Traveling 
mostly by air, some of the congress- 
men set out to circle the globe. Oth- 
ers limited their schedule to specific 
countries or regions. 

The senators and representatives 
wanted to get a personal look at con- 
ditions in other lands. They wanted 
to find out how much progress is be- 
ing made in halting the spread of com- 
munism. They wanted to see how our 
allies are getting along, what they 
are doing to help themselves, and 
whether they are wisely using dollars 
supplied by us in building their mili- 
tary defenses, industry, and agricul- 
ture. 

The information and impressions 
gained by travel will influence the 
legislators in making decisions on the 
conduct of our relations with other 
countries. When a bill to authorize 
more money for our allies comes up 
in Congress, for example, the con- 
gressmen will more easily make up 
their minds on how to vote because 
they have gained definite ideas on 
what is needed by first-hand inspec- 
tions. 

The ease and speed with which one 
can get around the world today, makes 
the tours possible between sessions of 
Congress. Modern transport thus can 
be put down as an effective aid to the 
conduct of our foreign policy, in that 
it makes it possible for large numbers 
of our political leaders to get a per- 
sonal look at the lands with which we 
‘arry on relations. 

In the early days of our. country, 


the conduct of both foreign relations 
and government at home was often 
difficult because of the lack of speedy 
means of transport. Legislators often 
traveled for days on horseback just 
to attend sessions of Congress. Our 
representatives to foreign nations had 
to make long, dangerous, and slow 
trips by sea. 

During the Revolutionary War, for 
example, Benjamin Franklin went on 
a mission to Europe to seek French 
support for our fight against the Brit- 
ish. Franklin sailed from America 
late in October 1776, and it took him 
about two months to reach the French 
capital, Paris. Each time Franklin 
wished to report home on the progress 
of his important negotiations, he had 
to send a messenger back to the col- 
onies by ship. Months elapsed before 
Franklin could get a reply to his report 
from his government. 

In 1789, it took a courier a week to 
go by horseback from New York (then 









TRAVEL TO CONGRESS 
WAS SLOW 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
TRAVELING TO CONGRESS, or any- 
where else, was a slow and difficult 
undertaking in the early days of our 
nation’s history. 


the seat of government) to Mount 
Vernon, in Virginia, to inform George 
Washington that he had been elected 
President. Washington traveled for 
a week by coach to get to New York 
for his inauguration. 

The development of speed in travel 
came slowly. The Savannah was the 
first ship to use steam power (along 
with sails) in 1819; its first trip across 
the Atlantic took 27 days. The Great 
Western, in 1838, was the first real 
steamship to be put into service be- 
tween the United States and Eng- 
land. It took 15 to 16 days for the 
trip. 

Railroads speeded up _ overland 
travel. The first practical steam en- 
gine was tried out late in 1830. By 
the 1860's, railway lines were well es- 
tablished in the eastern part of the 
country. By the 1890's, several lines 
had pushed across the continent. Then, 
in the early 1900’s, the automobile and 
airplane began their development 
which was soon to revolutionize trans- 
portation in our own country and in 
the world as a whole. 

Today, one may travel quickly to any 
place in the world. The fastest steam- 
ships can cross the Atlantic Ocean now 
in less than 4 days, although the aver- 
age time is a week. Airplanes carry 
passengers non-stop from New York 
to London and Paris in 10 to 12 hours. 
One can fly around the world on regu- 
lar commercial planes in a week. By 
airplane, streamliner train, or auto- 
mobile, the traveler can reach any part 
of the United States at speeds our 
forefathers never would have thought 
possible. Jet passenger planes soon 
may cut travel time even more. 
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Military Training 


1. What happened in June, 1950, to 
convince U. S. leaders that the armed 
forces must be speedily built up? 

2. Outline briefly what is 
under the selective service law. 


required 


3. What provision is made for students 
to finish high school under the draft law? 


4, How may a college student estab- 
lish deferment while he is completing 
his course? 

5. Describe the proposed UMT pro- 
gram. 

6. Give some of the pros and cons on 
UMT as compared to the draft as a 
means of building up the nation’s de- 
fenses. 

7. How do women serve in the armed 
forces? 

Discussion 


1. Do you approve the deferment pro- 
cedure for high school and college stu- 
dents as it now stands? Why, or why 
not? 


2. What action would you recommend 
that Congress take on the proposed pro- 
gram for universal military training 
when it meets in January? Explain. 


Yugoslavia 


1. Why did Marshal Tito break with 
Russia? 

2. What arguments are made for and 
against our country’s sending aid to 
Yugoslavia? 

3. Discuss briefly Yugoslavia’s natural 
resources. 

4. Why have the country’s farmers 
planted smaller crops than usual this 
year? 

5. How much industrial progress, if 
any, has been made in Yugoslavia? 


6. Who owns the large factories in 
that country? 


7. To what extent do Yugoslavs enjoy 
individual freedom? 

8. Why is Yugoslavia not on friendly 
terms with most of her neighbors? 


9. What are some of the activities of 
yourg people in that land? 


Discussion 


Do you or do you not think the United 
States is acting wisely in giving military 
and economic aid to Yugoslavia? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. How does Nehru feel about the poli- 
cies that the United States and India are 
following in relation to Far Eastern 
problems? 

2. Who are Guy Gabrielson and Frank 
McKinney? Describe their jobs. 

3. How can each individual help stop 
the march of inflation? 

4. What have polls taken by George 
Gallup shown about the public’s knowl- 
edge of current affairs? 


5. Why is a smaller European army 
now being built up by NATO members 
than had originally been planned? 

6. Who heads the Soviet delegation to 
the UN General Assembly? What action 
has he been taking in the present ses- 
sion? 

7. According to reports that have been 
coming from China recently, what is life 
like in that country today? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) old or ancient; 2. (c) slowed; 
8. (c) brief; 4. (a) be loyal and faithful 
to our country; 5. (c) is under military 
rule; 6. (a) doubtful; 7. (b) necessary. 





